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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED. — XIl. 





Words indicating old age are too often 
carelessly used by youthful writers. A man, 
for example, is not properly spoken of as 
“venerable,” on account of his age, until he 
has become eighty-five or ninety. A man of 
sixty objects to being called “ an aged man.” 
From forty to sixty a man may be called 
“middle-aged”; from sixty to seventy, 
“elderly” ; from seventy to eighty, “ad- 
vanced in years”; from eighty to eighty- 
five, “old”; and beyond eighty-five, with 
regard to actual conditions, “ vener- 
able” or “ patriarchal.” It should be borne 
in mind, especially by young reporters, that 
no man likes to be called “venerable,” or 


due 


even “aged,” before his time, and also that 
some men of seventy-five are so vigorous 
that in speaking of them it would be inap- 
propriate to use a stronger word than 
“elderly.” If a man of fifty-five is unusu- 
ally feeble, the word “elderly” may prop- 
erly be applied to him, and for indiscriminate 
use, or for use where no fact but the age is 
known, it is a much better word than 
“aged,” while “venerable” should be used 
only in exceptional cases. A man of seventy 
does not like to be called “ venerable” by a 
reporter, any better than the reporter would 
like being referred to as “a callow youth,” 
and a man is not necessarily “ yenerable” 
just because he has reached the ripe old age 
of ninety. 

* Despatch” is a misspelling of the word 
“ dispatch,” for which Dr. Johnson was re- 
sponsible. Although the error never oc- 
in Johnson’s letters, and for 225 
years the word had been written correctly, it 
appeared in his dictionary as “ despatch.” 
The wrong spelling did not become general 
until 1820; then people began to look upon 
Johnson’s work as a standard one, and gov- 
ernment departments and various news- 
papers began to use the form “ despatch,” 
instead of “dispatch,” which is the proper 
form. ; 

Don’t talk about your poor “ relations.” 
The rhetorics all say that “ relatives” is the 
proper word. 

‘Culture” is not a verb, so that it is 
wrong to say of a man that he is “ cultured.” 
* Cultivated” is the proper word. 

The use of the word “one” as a pronoun 
should be avoided. It has been well said: 
“Unless one feels that one has won one’s 


curred 
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spurs in this respect and can extricate 
oneself from the mess one gets oneself and 
one’s readers into, one should avoid the use 
of the word ‘one’ in referring to oneself, as 
one would a plague.” 

The word “obsequies,” like the Latin 
word “ obsequiae,” from which it is derived, 
means “funeral rites,” so that the phrase 
“funeral obsequies” is an absurdity. 

“Casket” should not be 
“coffin” is meant. 

“After” is often incorrectly used for 
“afterward.” “After” should be “ after- 
ward” in the sentence, “ They married and 
lived happily ever after.” 

The plural of “cherub” is “chcrubs” and 
of “seraph” “seraphs,” but the Hebrew 
plurals “cherubim” and “serayhim” are 
also used. To speak of “a cherubim” is 


used where 


wrong. “ Cherubims,” in the King James 
version of the Bible, is an incorrect form. 

A man’s regular occupation is his “ voca- 
tion.” His minor occupations or diversions, 
which call him away from his principal busi- 
ness, are his “ avocations.” 

“Mute” and “dumb” are not synony- 
mous. One is “dumb” who cannot speak ; 
one .is “mute” who does not choose to 
speak. It is better to say “He is deaf and 
dumb” than “He is a deaf mute.” 

The use of “ would of” for “ would have” 
is a careless blunder, due to mispronuncia- 
tion, which is excusable only in the ignorant. 

“Knights Templar” should be “ Knights 
Templars.” “Templars” in this phrase is 
not an adjective, but a noun in apposition. 

Edward B. Hughes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


ee 


THE NEWS EDITOR’S WORK. 


Newspaper readers as a rule understand 
very little about the duties of the men who 
do the most toward maintaining the style 
and individuality of their favorite journals — 
the news editors. Unlike the writer of edi- 
torials or special articles, or even the re- 
porter, the news editor gets no recognition 
from the public for his important and often 
trying work. He labors behind the scenes, 
and often the people whose mediocre Eng- 
lish he puts into printable form get the 
credit for the fruit of his brains and judg- 
ment. Patrons of a paper understand that 
such a person as a news editor is secreted 
somewhere in the publication office, and that 
he has a hand in getting out the paper, but 
he is at best a vague and mystical individual. 
Young women have been known to exclaim 
to a news editor: “Oh! you read the manu- 
scripts and write the bright headlines on 
them, don’t you? How lovely!” Yes, he 
reads the “ manuscripts,” but that is not all. 
Space writers have declared in some in- 
stances that the editing which accompanies 


the reading is done with an axe. That, how- 


“ever, is an opinion from a more or less 


prejudiced source. 

Many American newspapers of recognized 
standing and large circulation print neigh- 
borhood news in their country editions. At 
least one of the greatest city newspapers in 
this country built up its circulation in this 
way. The policy of gaining readers by pub- 
lishing crossroads gossip has been criticised, 
but the odds seem to favor the newspaper, 
and the system prevails. On such a news- 
paper as the one in mind the functions of 
the news editor are somewhat different from 
those of the editor on a paper that handles 
only strictly legitimate news, and his im- 
portance as a friend of the public is aug- 
mented. He is also of more value to his 
employer, for he must not only possess 
acumen enough to recognize good news, 
from whatsoever source it may come, and 
treat it accordingly, but he must give his 
attention to a never-ending and soul-weary- 
ing collection of “items” from country 
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towns and villages, make English out of the 
most promising, and cut out those that 
would give the public a pang. He must, 
above all, serve his employer by keeping his 
weather eye open for apparently innocent 
paragraphs that may veil personal animus 
or libelous attack. And all the time he must 
condense, condense, condense. 

Among reporters, upon whom the majesty 
of the news editor’s omnipotence is lost by 
association, the handler of the blue pencil 
early in his career earns the name of “ copy 
chopper.” To the more remote correspond- 
ent he is, in a respectfully impersonal way, 
“the editor.” To his co-laborers he is, like 
each of themselves, a “desk man,” is “on 
the desk.” In offices where both morning 
and evening editions are published there is a 
“day desk” and a “night desk” force. The 
brunt of the work falls on the night desk 
man, for to him is left the task of making 
practically a new paper every night, while 
the afternoon editions of many papers con- 
tain all the general matter and much of the 
news that appeared first in the morning 
paper. 

The duties of the night desk man begin 
before seven o’clock in the evening, and 
jast until after two, and often until after 
three o’clock in the morning, the time of de- 
parture from the office being fixed by the re- 
ceipt of “Good Night” from the press as- 
sociation serving the paper with its general 
news. As a rule, the desk man is employed 
every minute in the night, with the excep- 
tion of half an hour or less in which he 
bolts a sufficient quantity of badly-prepared 


food in an all-night restaurant to keep his- 


stomach from “ going back on him,” as he 
expresses it. If he stays in night work long 
enough, he finds himself a dyspeptic. 

The news editor cultivates the faculties 
most needed in his business to a degree al- 
most abnormal. He is able to glance over a 
long and intricately-written manuscript and 
get at its point at once, and with a few deft 
strokes of his pencil strip it of verbiage and 
convert it into plain English. To be sure, 
men who can do this all the time, and under 
great pressure, when work is getting ahead 
of them and minutes are precious, are not 
numerous, for they are not satisfied to do 


such work, but every paper always has one 
or more of them on its force of news editors, 
in spite of changes. The desk man takes his 
orders from the night editor, who is czar of 
the office after the “ old man” goes home at 
nightfall. The “old man” is the editor-in- 
chief, who has been through the mill him- 
self, and has in the process of time worked 
himself up to the dignity of a leather- 
covered chair behind a mahogany desk, in a 
room containing a Turkish rug and a private 
secretary. On questions of judgment as to 
the value of news, the night editor’s dictum 
is paramount, though the news editors are 
relied upon to exercise individual judgment 
in handling all matter that comes into their 
hands. Their method of doing it is illus- 
trated in this article. Parenthetically it 
may be mentioned that all matter that comes 
to the news editor is known as “copy,” and 
every piece of writing, from a ten-line item 
about a fire to a special article on vivisec- 
tion, is a “ story.” 

“Get that story down to half a column 
and leave the meat,” says the night editor, 
as he throws a three-column article on the 
desk man’s pad. It may be about a centen- 
nial celebration in a neighboring city, and 
full of historical and general data. The 
novice would give up in despair in the effort 
to get it “down to half a column” ; not so 
the desk man. He has received his orders, 
and in less than fifteen minutes only words 
enough to make half a column of type are 
left unmarred on the paper, and a head 
epitomizing the news in the article is written 
and pasted at the top of the first “take” ot 
the copy. Opinions as to the amount of 
“meat” left in the story differ when it is 
read and commented on by the reporters in 
the morning, and if the writer knows who 
handled his copy the night before, the news 
editor loses the chance of making a friend. 
But it is all in the line of duty, and he ac- 
cepts the situation philosophically. 

One of the desk man’s hobbies is “ style.” 
To this he is early converted through the 
demands of the paper upon him, for capitali- 
zation, punctuation, forms for summaries in 
sporting events, et cetera, must be uniform, 
and the desk man who cannot make them so 
may be given a chance to look for another 
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journal with. whieh ta zally hiewseli, There- “The same eoercseontent cgnicicee nthe ‘surs 


tore -he snakes style has} fetich, and works ac- 
cordimgly: of 

+> There! is ample ~ sae ti “ra mews siallioeied to 
hoceeeees cyHig; and dhe does sattietimes;, but 
he, hag) qne thingy to-help: keep: his spirits ups 
and-that;,\ts ; thes frequent » disebyery | of 
‘“wems,” -injothe; Sahara‘; of + words | that 
stretches owt; betore him, every sight... A 
Sgem” so ¢alled among newspaper men the 
lend, overs and: dear -to-the heart of every 
news ‘editor, cannot, be classified ima, few 
words, Lt is ssometimes @ gallection of 
words | that, are} meant. to express one 
thought ;, but. se another entirely differ- 
enti); Again, may) convey othe desired 
shought, “tn highly ludicrotts form, the 
writer, being, amcenscious! of its -humor. Yet 
again itemav be a,gem of, verbosity, and at 
ether - times, impertant,,news may. be dis- 
patched in, sueh:.a few -words that ‘the story 
is for this reason a gem, though the offence 
ei shighting news is,among the grayest ‘in 
the newspaper, man’s. calendar. 

An, example .of. the last-named. type oi 
gem, -irom,)a./country cetrespondént, came 
ander,the eye ofa news editor on a metro- 
politan paper not, long-ago in this form : 
West 


7 The 9Slaté! Gudtrymen at 
riotous;?’ 


Hawkins are 
“Frere Was ‘a piece’ of news: worth at Teast 2 
éohaitin fbr ‘the 'thwn imentidénéd was ins 
state ‘wiiere the paper led in’ ¢irculatidty, ‘and 
it! S3Fas' disposed of in “eight wort’! Phe 
fiews? éditot AW at’a glaficé the chance for 
4° stor wotth a ‘scate-head, and called the 
night edtér'sattentibn’ to'the-copy. West 
Hawkii' is 4 ninmber’ of miles ftom a’ téle- 
Sap aMite! atid was thet t6o fate td send 
fe” céttiptacetit correspondent te’ the’ Scere 
AY he Hottie fitters’ dtfawiaP assemblag=! 
ane? get’ aetthiti about’ tHe affair into the 
mérainge” paper: The night! efit’ used 
strong language’ 4ried tS get ‘the news from 
the! ety fo Which "Wet! EPA RIE was “nedr- 
ede daened? batt? HE corres ifdenitts in’ that 
ethite TABottt! it! and’ fade dnp the ‘editint FAK 
a S64IGH® Bteathhig! dnathenras’ Cor!” the 

e248! ‘OE the COR res PIAMHE Wits had erie to 
see efth HEH HES RHEE, AHA Hae siffered 
the? Paper’ tH sO tO "Ainée “SP a heat” 


face a gw days: later with, thedollowing 2+ 
ei The! Matiks (are eating the “bees Olit’ of the’ hives 
at: Bherbrony . Phey scratch) at the hives? atid -éateh 
te, bees in, their, mouths as they ¢gome outs: osisg 

The° desk Untdli ‘read’ this, thottled 2h his 
joy, and said ?* Here? boys) Te -stfick a 
gen’ The geri WwaS ‘read and posted’ on 
the ‘shade ovér’ the ‘editor's ‘Aectric lamip as 
aft exafiple of! what is net news! OFFA! Hine 
the - folowing” from’ ‘anothet® sotree was 
pested Beside it :— 

* Byron e Bailey, aged 8, died Tuesday from ‘old 
age brought 6n by a cold.” hand 
Another, classified under the special head 

‘a beaut” _ by the desk man, kept these 
two company. . It was : 


ot 

“Major Jessup,, who had his'toe stepped on: by a 
cow, is likely to Joose. that. member with a -part, of 
his leg.” 

The correspondent did not, mean.that the 
unfortunate major had his. toe. stepped on, 
but fell into an, error common among 
people of tolerably good education. Often 
items from correspondents are encountered 
which are. highly, ludicrous, though they. may 
deal. with a serious, matter., For.instance, a 
correspondent writing, of aj ,picnic ended ,bis 
account with this paragraph »-., 

** Theo only thing to mar ‘the pleasure’ of the orca: 
sion, was .the ‘marrow eseape) from, drowning: oa 


party af, young people who went boating on the 
lake.” ; 


hanher writer inet to- sialon by writing, 
Hh, a. report of a. ball, that, “ | Dhesnovelty, of 
the costumes ;wern, sadedisnichs to, an, others 
wise pleasant OCCASION Poi 0 

. Before Jeaying the class.af;* gems. ere ch 
Rev e littl. or no news ,valug, and thacelore 
are; net iw orth eshipingiy a few, more, specupeEns 
may, be, given.; Here.i§) OM@ pe oh son toom 
5 Mrs. Bélitida Wilidéme is hakibg simprdveowents 
torher- sqatates; Fhe frome; fence is; coment wmauch At 
Usgying, ts appearagce,: 2t: tk 199 


»rOng, correspondent sonsiveedi the ¢ follow: 


Wer2-—ed oT Aeilgra nislq o3ni VOD 
“The NGiad o blew of66 [nsilées flan hhaurs siaihatittien 
eesiis x gitition 2: drow aotw .o1u2291q 28978 


1 The news 'editor® -plaedae tisd wstétatltirig 
piece df news in “the Waste? Basket. evoTomua 
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es .. Another piece. of, interesting. «information 
came:\-frem:.a » prohibition: towns» .in:: this 
eaisez = o? miatg etd idguord asw yisnotiuiowa 
2G The* new “entrance “to” Bodzet’s “drug “store has 


fist, sopelsied 4 and As a Asst improvement to: the 
songs 

.-The-desk editon: without. compungtion. de- 
rived the: readers:an.-Mr. Bodzet’s town of 
this piéce’ of: HeWs PT6r'he ‘detected an**ad”’ 

icy Mr. Boozer,and, his dispensary.” 7 

‘John, Jones died this, morning, from the 
efieets of-an accident reecived by falling down 
Stairs” Was ‘an interésting’ notice of a death 

* Great fears’ of his“ recovery are enter- 
tained, ” wrote an equally misguided,. though 
doubtiess equally sineere:.correspondent. 
“Herd is oné cOtréspomiene’s ‘style tre a ) per: 
sonal mention ;’— 
=f Miss Imogene Butterworth, the nepulee head 
aalesiady, in. Johnson’s emporium, is enjoying, ‘her 
vacation, of two weeks, and.has gone to. New York, 
tq; accept, the -hospitality. of friends;in that. city.” 
*"Phirty-two words. This is the-way it 
Isoked,. aft after. the desk | editor ‘got through 
with it. ‘ : 
> Miss Emogetie Butterworth is in New York.” 

_n/tnother correspondent wrote’: 

as A pentleman: speaking of the. matter the other 
day said that in some places the. manholes project 
above the level of, the, street several inches or more.” 

**This was a companion m: the waste basket 
of the following : — 

One of the ‘articleso in the warrant for | to- 
morrow’s town-meeting is as follows.: To see what 
action the town will take toward removing the well 
from the site of the new road.” 

An obituary artist wrote .: 

“ Edward H. Jewell, who died inthe Séored Heart 
hospital, lest. week, was the last of his race.’ 

- What his race. was is not mentioned, and 
though the demise of Edward might have 
marked: the. close of,an epoch no less im- 
portant in history than that.ended by the 
death of -the last of, the.mound_ builders, the 
news editor gave himself the benefit.of the 
doubt, and the public.,was, spared .the neces- 
sity of dropping a tear for. the last of a race, 
- It may be said in behalf of the correspond- 
ent, and in extenuation of his shortcomings, 
that in many instances his work is not lav- 


ishly rewarded. This is particularly the case 


of, Sourgspondents, in,. small towns. ,.. They 
may ,work Sonscientipusly, ang, bard to, get 

SNS) but their. districts, pre, not EWS TREO- 

ycing, centres, This. they. do, not, always 

recognize, and. “the, production, « of gems,. and 
long articles of, ng news ;Yalue, is, the. result 

The yews editor often, hag énowgh sympathy 

far, the. correspondent, to, expenience a feel- 

ing i pity when penciling his copys, but. hé 
must help keep. up: the. tone. of the paper, in 
spite of the. Souatry Sdition, ‘and | he does, not 
relax; his, Nigilange: r He, comes. alter, a while 
ta, consider, the . oPortespondent a. _peculias 
preduct. at Festrictiy ¢¢onditions, as ‘undoubt: 
edly he is, JIt,is mpt,to, be, wondered ‘at that 
the , correspondent lends himself so ,readily 
to.. the influence _of_ environment, .when the 
sameness, of his awark, is considered. News 
gathering: in, small. towns,. dogs . not. attract 
men. endowed with originality, though. onge 
ipa .whilea really bright correspondent is 
found in a small place. Such a man .soon 
gravitates toward the city, however, 

Managing editors sometimes receive amus? 
ing applications. from people. ‘who -want to 
become: correspondents. One is given here- 
with which Shows the childlike trust, of some 
of these applicants. It was from a_ remote 
town. in, Missouri, ‘and was addressed to the 
editor, of .a_ large Eastern newspaper. The 
handwriting was sprawling, and. the text and 
punctuation as follows :— 

‘Gents not~ long, since a, arose: business man 
of your, city, was. at this place to see some of our 
citizens on business and he thought it likely you 
Would like to have @ correspondent Herein the west 
afd [ thought so too: I enclose.a‘spécimen of my 
“Grand River Dots’ which I jurnished to three local 
papers of..our._Co and am_told_ are very popular es- 
pecially the poetry. Of course thése are more of a 
local and personal nature than I would write fof 
your paper or any other geriéral paper. I am a lover 
of literature and—receivé between. 15, & 20. papers at 
the P..O. I also teach Penmanship trim apple trees 
Ket. lf, you wish a correspondent here in Missouri 
please write me soon and oblige 

H. A. —_—_ 

The “poetry” -mentioned:as. being very 
popular” was painful. “Mr J. is’still awaiting 
an answer, 

The-correspondent..is not the only thorn 
in the flesh of the. news -editor.. Reporters 
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are not always careful in preparing their 
copy, and news associations are noted for 
employing men who prove adepts at losing 
news in a wilderness of words. The news 
editor has encountered, in the story of the 
hardships of a party of workmen who had 
failed to collect their pay from their em- 
ployer, the statement that “ The city authori- 
ties will do all they can to prohibit the 
workmen from starving.” 

This is in line with the efforts of another 
reporter, who wrote: “The people of this 
city cannot appreciate the enormity of the 
coming convention.” It was a Christian En- 
deavor convention at that! A bride almost 
invariably carries, in copy, “a bouquet of 
lilies of the valley in her hand.” She comes 
in “on the arm of her father.” One corre- 
spondent wrote, in reporting a wedding, that 
the “prizes were numerous and costly.” 
This was not the report of an international 
marriage. 

Football and baseball games frequently 
have “audiences,” according to the sporting 
reporter's copy, and “spectators” have 
figured in a report of a concert. “Sad and 
fatal” drowning accidents are frequent. 

Reports of fires are prolific in awkward 
and ungrammatical expressions. “ An alarm 
of fire for a fire” is frequently met with, and 
its running mate is “ Box 59 (or 95, or 15) 
was rung in.” The writers do not appre- 
ciate the fact that fire alarms are not often 
sounded in case of flood or disaster, and 
that a box cannot be “rung in.” Usually it 
is solidly fastened, and stays where it has 
been put. The country correspondent may 
be relied upon, as a rule, to send in a gem 
whenever a fire occurs in his district. The 
following is a verbatim copy of one corre- 
spondent’s report of a fire :— 


“8.30 Thursday evening a man on horseback came 
driving into this quiet village of Belford shouting 
fire — fire — at the top of his lungs and the villagers 
were out in a minute. The new engine Shawkeene 
No.—and the ladder carriage — were manned on 
their way to the fire—a mile and a half away — on 
arriving at the fire not a drop of water was to be 
had — consequently — the mill, shed, barn, and house 
of Mr, Clark — with a quantity of boxes — lumber 
and logs was reduced to ashes. The mill was a 
saw-miil— Mr. Clark also manufactured boxes for 
farmers — they use them for bringing their produce 


to market —the old mill has stood on the site for 
over 150 years. Here is where the ‘armers before the 
revolutionary war brought his grain to be ground, 
the apples to make into cider—and his logs to be 
sawed into boards—Now another relic of this 
historical town has gone— The fire. caught from 
the engine used in the mill. The long continued 
drought has so reduced the water of the river that 
the mill-pond offered no opportunity for the helpfil 
services of the fire department which was promptly 
on the ground. The loss is not far from $10,000, 
covered in part by insurances. Mr. Clark’s dwelling 
was destroyed by fire a few years since and the loss 
comes heavily upon this man who is not enjoying 
good health. The furniture, live stock—and car- 
riages were saved by citizens. Over 250 men and 100 
vehicles were on the ground —some of the women 
walking 2 to 3 miles to witness the fire. Fires are a 
rare thing in this village — consequently the people 
turn out when there is one. A mill was on this dam 
for more than 225 years. Officers were here out- 
witted by the old woman during the Revolution. 
Eager for the information of the movements of the 
Provincials some of Gage’s army — planned in with 
the old woman — thought to be a Tory, to reveal im- 
portant facts. By previously concerted action the 
red coated officers appeared by night here and were 
stealthily guided—to a place of mystery, where 
they were left alone by the guide, who extinguished 
her taper—and recrossed the plank which she 
pulled after her and disappeared. The officers were 
glad to get back to headquarters minus their gold 
they had brought with them as a reward and having 
nothing they wished to report. Probably for the 
first time since then this underground hiding place 
was given the light of day — through the conflagra- 
tion that shocked the neighborhood. Mr. Clark’s 
name is C. H. Clark.” 


The dispatch appeared in the paper in the 
following form :— 

“ Belford, June 1o—C. H. Clark’s saw mill was 
burned to-day. Loss $10,000, partly insured. The 
structure was 150 years old. The site has been occu- 
pied by a®mill more than 225 years.” 

“He was face to face with the headless 
corpse of his brother,” wrote one of the 
paper’s “fly” reporters, detailed to describe 
the scene when a fratricide was taken into 
the room where lay the body of his victim. 

Gems do not cost the news editor much 
time, for he can quickly dispose of them, but 
copy which contains news, but is badly writ- 
ten, is more troublesome. 

Here is an example of verbosity from a 
correspondent who had just,received his ap- 
pointment : — . 


“Well could the moon have looked down and 
winked his eye with delight as he gazed upon the 
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daintily attired maidens with their manly escorts 
tripping their way to the reception and ball given 
in Roper’s parlors this evening by two of the fairest 
daughters of Brandyville’s sons. There were blondes 
and brunettes. Jack Frost had kissed them all, so 
that as they entered the reception room it was with 
eyes that rivaled the planets of the heavens and 
cheeks and lips more charming than the Aurora of 
the skies. Anxious indeed have been the hearts 
which have waited for the postman’s knock in ex- 
pectation of that daintily-scented note bidding them 
welcome upon this occasion, which is a complete 
eclipse of all previous gatherings of the season. It 
was an affair to which the dollars of Croesus could 
not have gained you the eagerly-sought entrance to 
the charmed circle of Brandyville’s four hundred. 
The dual receivers of this fashionable throng, which 
had come from far and near, were Miss Tilly: Shaw 
and Miss May Robinson, whose bewitching smiles 
fell to the lot of the happy comers from eight to 
nine, while the enchanting strains of McGillicuddy’s 
orchestra seemed to carry one into the arms of the 
mazy waltz. The march was taken up as the ninth 
hour chimed from the silvery gong of the parlor 
clock, by Miss Robinson and Mr. Clarence Mullins, 
in all the splendors of Solomon’s glory, the follow- 
ing guests joining the procession :” 

Then followed fifty names. Under the 
news editor’s touch this effusion was trans- 
formed, and in the country edition appeared 
as follows :— 

“ Brandyville, Dec. 10—A .reception and dance 
was given in Roper’s hall this evening by Misses 
Tilly Shaw and May Robinson.”’ 

Amusing mistakes, professionally known 
as “bugs,” are found often in telegraph 
copy. They tax the ingenuity of the desk 
man, and there are times, in a press of work, 
when a “bug” gets by him. For instance, 
in a well-known metropolitan: paper, “ Agent 
Leman, who is familiar with the situation,” 
was twice quoted within three weeks as ex- 
pressing opinions on public questions. If 
the telegraph operator, and news editor had 
been alert, they would have seen that 
“Agent Leman” was none other than “A 
gentleman familiar with the situation,” etc. 

An odd error crept into a report of the 
movements of a party of Arctic explorers. 
The words “ice dogs” were used by the 
writer repeatedly, but when the editor got 
the copy from the telegraph room he found 
“Yo dogs” in the text. He was not 
familiar with that kind of dog, and the 
knowledge of a former operator, who was 


on the desk, was called into service. He 
found that by the Morse alphabet the char- 
acters in “ice” and “yo” are the same ex- 
cept for spacing, so “yo” was made ice, 
and the story became intelligible. 

The ease with which errors may creep into 
telegraph copy is illustrated by the now fa- 
mous message quoted by telegraph oper- 
ators, which was sent as follows: ‘ Come 
home immediately, James is not well,” ‘and 
was received by an inexperienced operator 
and transcribed in this way : “ Cog hog im- 
mediately, Jags is not 100.” The characters 
in both combinations of words are the same, 
the spaces only being different. 

Errors in English may be looked for, how- 
ever, from sources high above the humble 
correspondent or reporter. For instance, 
Colonel Robert, G. Ingersoll, in an address 
to his old command, the Eleventh Illinois 
Cavalry, used these words: “Every man 
that manufactures is not rich.” This error, 
however, is older than Colonel Ingersoll, for 
it is found in the well-known saying, “ All 
that glitters is not gold,” the statement be- 
ing literally that anything which glitters can- 
not be gold. The correct form is, of course, 
“Not al! that glitters is gold.” 

But the desk man is not infallible. Some- 
times he puts up a head that does not please 
the public. The “old man” gets a marked 
paper from some energetic ‘constant 
reader,” and the wielder of the indigo pencil 
is “called down.” Once in a while he is 
commended, and things look brighter for a 
few minutes. He forgets for the time his 
struggle with the irresponsible correspond- 
ent and careless reporter, and perhaps in the 
cheering moment dashes off a head that will 
pass muster as a “corker.” 

The limit of his possibilities is soon 
reached, though, and he lapses shortly into 
saturnine and implacable gloom, while only 
an occasional “pretty bad,’ as he. makes 
Greek crosses, triangles, pyramids, and tan- 
gents in blue across the virgin copy of cor- 
respondent or reporter, shows that his soul 
is still writhing under the scourge of words. 

Winfield M. Thompson. 


Roston, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
idea that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e* 


New York has had an opportunity to 
view most of the “ Immortals ” of the Ameri- 
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can Academy of Arts and Letters, at the 
first joint meeting of the Academy and the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, held 
to confer the gold medal offered every year 
by the Institute to him who has  distin- 
guished himself in a given line of intellectual 
or artistic activity. The medal this year was 
awarded to James Ford Rhodes, the Boston 
historian. All the “ Immortal” members of 
the Academy are members of the Institute, 
but their number is limited to fifty, while the 
Institute has two hundred and fifty mem- 
bers. The seven original members of the 
Academy, elected by the Institute, were 
William Dean Howells (the only survivor ), 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, John La Farge, Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens, John Hay, and Edward Mac- 
dowell. They elected eight more, and so the 
number was gradually increased to fifty. At 
present there are thirty-nine living members 


and therefore eleven vacancies. Mr. 
Howells, who presided at the New York 
meeting, said that the “Immortals” had 


been chosen from members of the Institute 
“more succinctly to represent to the country 
what had been accomplished in literature, in 
music, painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
So far_as the disinterested will of either the 
Institute or the Academy could effect the end 
in view,” he added, “this Academy is repre- 
sentative. It is possible that by an over- 
sight, which we should all deplore, some 
artist or author or composer whose work 
has given him a right to be of us is not of 
us. It is also possible that time will de- 
cide that some of us who are now here were 
not worthy to be here, and by this decision 
we must abide.” The reader may judge for 
himself whether the reputation of the “ Im- 
mortals” entitles them to immortality, by 
examination of this list of members of the 
American Academy: Edwin <A. Abbey, 
Charles Francis Adams, Henry Adams, John 
Bigelow, Edwin H. Blashfield, W. C. 
Brownell, John Burroughs, George W. 
Cable, George W. Chadwick, William M. 
Chase, Kenyon Cox, Daniel C. French, 
Horace Howard Furness, Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve, Arthur Twining Hadley, Thomas 
Hastings, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
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William Dean Howells, Henry James, 
Robert A. Johnson, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Alfred T. 
Mahan, Brander Matthews, John Muir, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Horatio W. Parker, 
James Ford Rhodes, Theodore Roosevelt, 
John S. Sargent, William M. Sloane, F. 
Hopkinson Smith, Henry Van Dyke,, Elihu 
Vedder, Andrew D. White, Woodrow Wil- 
son, and George E. Woodberry. Town and 
Country irreverently says : “* We should like 
to offer a prize to any of our readers who 
can name correctly one work of each of 
the thirty-nine.” 


o* 


That a non-copyright book published 
under a pseudonym can be republished with 
the real name of the author on the title page, 
even though the author may object to having 
his real name published in connection with 
the book, is the decision of a New York 
court. Edward H. Ellis, well-known as an 
author of juvenile and historical books dur- 
ing the last forty years, published in 1888 
and 188 two books, “In the Apache Coun- 
try” and “ The White Mastery,” both under 
the pseudonym, “ Lieutenant R. H. Jayne.” 
Neither book has ever been published by 
consent of Mr. Ellis under his own name, 
but the two books were not copyright, and 
Hurst & Co. have republished them with 
the name of Edward S. Ellis as author on 
the title page. Mr. Ellis, feeling that the 
publishers were unjustly trading on his 
reputation, secured a temporary injunction 
restraining them from using his name in this 
way, basing his argument on the Civil Rights 
law of New York state, which provides that 
“any person whose name, portrait, or pic- 
ture is used within this state for advertising 
purposes or for the purpose of trade” with- 
out the written consent of such person may 
maintain a suit for an injunction against the 
person so using his name, portrait, or pic- 
ture and may recover exemplary damages. 
Justice Greenbaum, of the supreme court, 
has now denied a temporary injunction, say- 
ing that the defendants had the right to pub- 
lish the books in suit with the nom de 


plume of the plaintiff, and that this right 
carried with it the right to state the true 
name of the author in such form in the book, 
either upon the title page or otherwise, as to 
show who was the author thereof. “The 
nom de plume of an author is but the syno- 
nym of his true name,” continued the judge, 
“and, as was said in the ‘Mark Twain’ 
case, ‘the invention of a nom de plume 
gives the writer no increase of right over 
another who uses his own name in the ab- 
sence of a copyright.’”” The sympathy of 
writers will be with Mr. Ellis, but the obvi- 
ous moral is that no author should ever 
publish anything under a pseudonym to 
which he would be unwilling to have his real 
name publicly attached. 


Never write to an editor: “If you find 
this acceptable, I have other manuscripts to 
send to you.” It is’ better to let him think, 
if he will, that you have made the production 
of the manuscript you have offered him the 
one effort of your life, and that you wrote it 
expressly for his magazine. W. H. H. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 








Belle Radcliffe Laverack, whose story, 
“ Pagans,” was printed in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for December, lives in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and “Pagans” is the first story she has 
ever written, with the exception of one 
short sketch which was privately printed. 
Her second story, “ Eileen,” will appear in 
Harper’s Magazine for February. 


Edward Bedinger Mitchell, whose novel- 
ette, “The Border,” appeared in Adventure 
for December, is a Columbia man, having 
been graduated in 1901. He was for some 
time on the staff of the New York Evening 
Sun, and later was with the Frank A. Mun- 
sey Company, in one of whose magazines his 
novel, “ The Shadow of the Crescent,” ap- 
peared serially before its publication by the 
F. A. Stokes Company. Last summer he 
had ‘a short story in the Forum, entitled 
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“He Came to Proveis.” At present Mr. 
Mitchell is connected with Duffield & Co. 





Rafael Sabatini, whose story, “The Lust 
of Conquest,” was printed in Lippincott’s for 
October, is an English novelist, who is be- 
coming known on this side of the Atlantic. 
He began by writing short stories for the 
English magazines, and they were so well 
received that he had the rare experience of 
being commissioned to write his first long 
novel. His “Anthony Wilding,” a romance 
of the Monmouth Rebellion, was published 
over here by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. under 
the title of “Arms-and the Maid.”  D. 
Appleton & Co. have recently published his 
book, “ The Lion’s Skin,” which is a story 
set in the days of King George II, at the 
time of the South Sea Bubble and Atter- 
bury’s Jacobite conspiracy. Mr. Sabatini 
pays due regard to the fact that psychology 
should play as important a part in the his- 
torical romance as it does in a story with a 
contemporary setting, and he repudiates the 
term “historical” in connection with his 
work, saying that he uses history no more 
than as a background against which his 
figures move. He endeavors to reproduce 
the manners, customs, and habits of thought 
and speech of the period in which his nar- 
rative is placed, but he thinks he should not 
be described as a historical writer on that 
account any more than the novelist whose 
work reflects the people and habits of our 
own day. 

John Reed Scott, author of the story, 
“Mrs. Randolph’s Nerve,’ in Lippincott’s 
for December, was born in Gettysburg, 
Penn., and was educated at Pennsylvania 
College, taking his A. M. in 1892. Mr. Scott 
is a lawyer, and is the author of several 
novels, of which the latesi, entitled ‘‘ The 
Impostor,” was published ir the autumn 
of I9gIo. 


adie 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Burnett. — Mrs. Burnett laughingly relates 
how, when she sent her first manuscripts to 
a magazine, at the tender age of twelve, she 


slipped a bit of paper into the envelope 
bearing the stern young warning : “ My ob- 
ject is remuneration !” 

The manuscript was accepted (nothing 
that Mrs. Burnett has ever written has not 
been accepted ! ), and if her object at twelve 
was remuneration, she certainly has achieved: 
it all along the line, in recognition among 
the elect, in popularity among the masses, 
as well as in good gold coin. 

In the seventies her first great novel, 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” placed her in the 
front rank among novelists ; ‘“ Esmeralda,” 
first played in 1880, won her immediate suc- 
cess as a playwright, and her dramatization 
alone of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” in 1886, 
netted her no less than $150,000— a fortune 
in itself —the greater part of which was 
spent in the heart-breaking battle with the 
last illness of her eldest son, Lionel. 

Her dramatization of “The Dawn of a 
To-morrow,” which has already run for two 
seasons, and bids fair to run as many more, 
brought her in royalties of between $1,000 
and $2,000 a week, 

The royalties on the first three months’ 
sale of the American edition alone of “ The 
Shuttle” were $38,000. Without counting 
its sale serially, she has already received 
more than $50,000 from “The Shuttle” be- 
fore dramatizing it, which she intends to do. 
— The American Magazine. 


Locke. —“‘ Yes, I start out with a very 
clear idea of what I am going to do.” said 
Mr. Locke. ‘“ Sometimes, of course, a char- 
acter that did not promise much turns out 
to be very interesting, and takes more of the 
stage than I had at first planned, and again 
somebody who seemed to be important is 
shoved out by another who proved himself 
more fascinating. But in general I map out: 
my work very fully before beginning. 

“T have a place in London, but I spend 
most of my time in the country, because I 
work better there. I am very fond of dogs, 
and get a great deal of pleasure from my 
cocker spaniel and my great Dane. The 
Dane is an affectionate, stupid thing, who 
has a way of coming behind me when I am 
at my desk, putting his paws on my 
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shoulders, and watching me write, with his 
cheek against mine... . 

“Writing, at least as I have to write, is 
very hard work. I can’t imagine anything 
harder. I work slowly. If I put down 300 
words in an hour, I am doing well. If I get 
350 done, I am amazed. Oh, no, it is hard 
work.” 


“But it reads as if the words simply 
flowed from you.” 
Mr. Locke’s brow wrinkled with the 


thought of days of anxious labor. 

“Anything but that. Anything but that. 
Every sentence is thought over and balanced 
and polished in my head before it goes on 
paper. Often I write it out on a scrap of 
paper two or three times before I put it in 
my manuscript. I am glad the machinery 
does not show, but my books are certainly 
not easily written. Sometimes I have to 
drive myself to work. I sit down, and per- 
haps by good luck I see one of my dogs 
running over a flower bed. I put down my 
pen and go out and drive him off, profoundly 
grateful to him for having given me another 
ten minutes’ respite. That’s the way I 
work.” 

“ And do you feel it is all going wrong ?” 

“T’m absolutely sure of it.” 

“Are you convinced you never, as long 
as you live, will be able to write another 
novel ?” 

“Yes, indeed. Tragedy, starvation, de- 
spair are all I see before me... . 

“ Not one of my characters,” went on Mr. 
Locke, “is in any way drawn from life. 
They are not composites, either. I just 
make them up. ... 

“T have an extremely barren invention. 
I could n’t write two novels a year if I were 
paid a million pounds for doing it. It 
would n’t be in me to perform such a feat. 
I have a frightful time trying to think of 
something to make my next novel about. 
My friends say the only time I am really 
sufferable is when I have just finished a 
novel. For months before I begin one I am 
on the verge of suicide because I can’t think 
of anything to write. Then I begin and 
plunge into dark despair for months because 
I see nothing but failure before me. When 


the novel is really completed I begin to 
smile again, until in a month or two the 
agony begins again.” —Interview, in New 
York Times. 


Moore. — It is noteworthy that the poems 
by which Moore is best known —“ Lalla 
Rookh” and the “Irish Melodies ” — were 
both written to a publisher’s order. An ar- 
rangement was made in 1807 between Moore 
and the brothers Power, according to which. 
Moore was to write the words for a collec- 
tion of “Irish Melodies,” the music to be 
adapted by Stevenson from national airs : 
the songs were to be issued in successive 
volumes. The result shows that Messrs. 
Power knew what they were about; for 
whatever else of Moore’s has been proved to. 
be perishable stuff, the “ Melodies,” at least, 
live to-day, and will probably live for many 
years yet. 

It is probable that in our more critical and 
perhaps more prosaic age very few pub- 
lishers would be prepared to offer £3,000 — 
even to a popular favorite —for an Oriental 
tale. Such, however, were the terms of the 
commission proposed by Longmans to 
Moore in 1812, and it is not likely that the 
investment turned out ill for the publisher. 
Moore entered con amore into the task of 
assimilating the legends of the gorgeous 
East, which became more gorgeous as seen 
through the conventional poetic aura which 
could turn a suburban dinner party for him 
into an Olympian banquet —when he was 
writing serious poetry. “ Lalla Rookh” had 
an immediate and complete success : Long- 
mans had gauged the public taste quite cor- 
rectly. The poem was translated into many 


languages. Moore’s friend Luttrell con- 


‘gratulated him on its being sung “in the 


streets of Ispahan.”—A. D. Godley, in 
“The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore.” 


Stowe.— R. W. Waterman, editor and 
publisher of the Athol ( Mass.) Chronicle, 
at a recent meeting of the Suburban Press 
Association of New England read some in- 
teresting reminiscences of his sixty years” 
experience as a printer and newspaper pub- 
lisher, in the course of which, speaking of 
his employment many years ago at the New 
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England type and stereotype foundry in 
Boston, he said : “ While, at work at this 
office I was employed part of the time. set- 
ting ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and when-.I have 
since seen the authorship of this work dis- 
puted, I have thought how ‘few knéwoWwhat 
good grounds there are for’ claiming’ that 
Harriet Beecher Stowe didnot‘ deserve all 
the credit for this very popular’ work.” I 
can remember that page after page of- her 
manuscript was erased, and’ on ‘the Gpposite 
side of the sheet, in an entirely different 
hand, new copy was written, ¢vidently by a 


” 


man. 


White. — When William Allen White wrote 
his famous “ What’s the Mattet with Kan- 
sas ?” article, he was about to leave for a 
short vacation in the Rocky Mountains. He 
went out on the street and got into a white- 
hot row with some Populists. He came 
back in a rage, sat down and wrote ‘the 
article to let off steam. When he ‘finished 
it he tossed it to his foreman and told him 
to run it when he was away. He had no 
idea that it was anything unusual, He had 
written nearly two dozen editorial articles to 
be used in his absence. It came out about 
ten days after he had gone away, and White 
awoke in the Rocky Mountains in Colorado 
one morning to find himself famous. He 
still keeps printed slips of it to satisfy the 
mail demand for it, which has 
from that day to this. 

White began his newspaper — the Emporia 
Gazette — owning career in a two-roomed 
shop. It was about ten feet wide. In front 
was the counting and editorial room. In 
back was the little press. He did everything 
he could himself, took in “ads,” 
items, sold newspapers, looked after the 
mailing and the route boys. At times he 
would write a piece that would be over the 
heads of his people. At first they didn’t 
know how to take him. He’ went,right 
ahead. He began to make money and pay 
off his debts. He bought a mew. press. 
Then he got a typesetting machine, -He 
was able to hire two or three reporters. 
Then he got a fine new building of his-own, 
and it is one of the best in Emporia, and a 
first-class newspaper shop. And it paid for 


not ceased 


wrote 


itself ! - There's s where LW /hite’s $ heart is. 
He’s glad to ‘be an‘author and to get high 
prices for his magazine articles, but” he. Joyes 
his own newspaper. best .of all, and he likes 
to recall its Struggling days when he got his 
plate matter from Kansas City in the morn- 
ings and sawed. it up “himseli and printed it 
the aie slennat eyen to pm printer’s 
devil. 

.White does most of his literary. eis at 
night at home. He takes his time about it. 
At. his elbow sits his best and most exacting 
critic. Seldom a, word "i what he 
writes go to the public until Mrs. White. ap- 
proves. A delicate, sweet- faced, wholesome, 
cheerful woman is Mrs. “White, with keeh 
literary ‘taste.and most delicate, refined judg- 
ment in the matter of writing. All Emporia 
is proud now of White. Many folks think 
his “A Certain Rich Man” is pretty near 
being the. great American novel. He and 
those who know the full story of his suc- 
cess are just as proud of his devoted help- 
mate in all his work, his_wife. — New York 
Sun, 


di es 
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CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Dramatizing Novels,—“ li you've got a 
good dramatic story in a novel there is no 
reason why the latter.shouldn’t be success- 
ful as a play,” said. William J. Locke, the 
English. novelist and. playwright. “lf 
have n't, then you don’t get a.good play. 

“ What 1. feel about.making a drama into 
a novel is this: In a novel ong-has.a-certain 
skeleton. which one.hides, from the: public 
view, not.the skeleton in the closet exactly, 
but a skeleton -which -he covers over with 
flesh and all the graces and charm that he 
can. Very-often the mere articulation of the 
skeleton. in the novel is not the element, with 
which the writer. wants to. make his appeal. 
Now, in ‘converting a novel into a play ong 
has simply got to. make the skeleton promi- 
nent, and as. there are. only. two or. three 
hours in which.to do the whole story,. one 
has got. to sacrifice .a host. of things for 
which he really wrote the:novel. That is. the 


you 
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great, difficulty in dramatizing a novel. 
‘The Morals; of:.Mareus’. was suceessiul as 
a play for the simple reason ‘that the story, 
‘The Morals 6f Marcus Ordeyneé,” lent itself 
to dramatic use. ...2 

“Do I think the public taste m fiction 
is changing ? "Not at alf.” It*is’the*sanre as 
éVer. But there aré matiy publics. After 
all, there.4s only.one story in the world;-a 
man, a woman, and a possible baby. >. It. is 
the human story that aloné is. interesting.” — 
Interview, in. New York Sun. 


“ Assembling” a Play. The production ° 


in London of Hall Caine’s new play, “The 
Eternal Question,” has revealed numerous 
dramatic resemblances,.. or, as. one critic 
designates Hthem,’ ““more~ or = less- faithful 
feplicas of the stock scettés of familiar clas- 
sics,” which are- interesting for the light 
they throw .on, the. modern art of play- 
writing. Among the coincidences noted 
are’ these -=— 


Baron Bonelli wrings -confes-} 
sion from Roma on false} 
promise of. her lover's safety. | 

Roma sets ‘herself to - lure 
Rossi, but. falls in love with | “* Fedora.” 
him in the process. J 


Scarpia in 
“La Tosca.” 


Trial Scene: Ignorant ye 
man tortured by examining | > 
magistrate with false ev idence | 
_. regarding his wife’s frailty. J 

Pope Pius, in Vatican garden, } 


* Richeliet’”? — 
declaims vengeance of heaven ' © Curse of Rome.” 
. on - Bonelli. j 


La Robe Rouge.”’ 


Fimat | curtain. Hand-in-hand ) ** Sign -of- the 

exit from prisow: to doomi: f ross.” 

This, of; course, is not. plagiarism, but. the 
legitimate use or alaptation of: the dramatic 
lumber -of ‘the eentuties* “A modern “play~ 
Wright désitous® ‘of édastfucting a, ‘drarhia on 
given lines goes into his stock, room “and 
“assembles ” 4ts—varieus—parts as a work- 
man does pomatyp capyor sewing, machine. 
He takes a love scene that was well sea- 
soned _ in. , Elizabethan, times, _ borrows a 
jealous. husban 1..or Aleteived wife from the 
French. stage, “injects a “ problem, Me that has 
done servige igr generations o of nov elists and 

dramatists, . adds, a touch of ‘comedy at which 
in one guise or another the “Paris*of Moliére 
and the Rome of Plautus laughed, binds the 


frarhework- together with dialogue of his 
own devising, ‘embellishes the whole, and 
the play is’ dene,: 

The test is the skith with which the joining 
is effected and thé coherence of the finished 
product, _In the new use of old material lies 
ali the art:— New; Yerk World. 

Newspaper English. —In a story about a 
mad-dog scare on Staten Island, the re- 
porter. wrote +.‘ Policeman — drove the 
dow into ambush ‘and killed i 

The head of a Naren ting Wall-street 
house, in, telling about the action of the di- 
reetors of-a certain-company, was quoted as 
Saying: “It came like: a cannon-ball out of 
a clear sky.” . 

The report of the Oct of a damage suit : 
“ Carmini Carrusini was awarded a verdict 
of $2,000 for injuries: received by the jury 
from the Erie Railroad Company.” 

This from a Brooklyn reporter: “He 
tried to end ‘his: life by=suicide.” 

In the story of —a—sleep-walker found 
parading the streets. in his pajamas: ‘“ The 
somnambulist “had been suffering from in- 
sonmia for some time.” 

This one. might. have been due to an error 
in typewriting.: ‘“ The girl was affiliated with 
typhoid fever.” ; 

A’ corréspondent ina Small town on Long 
Island,. evidently laboring under great ex- 
citement, ‘wired :--‘‘ Mrs. George K. Blank 
was the heroine of the holocaust.” (She 
played a gardén-hose on‘a burning barn. ) 
Iu further describing ‘the blaze, he said: 
‘The flames..swept.-into;.furious environ- 
ment.” — New “York. World. 


> 
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BOOK. REVIEWS 





A Brier GRAMMAR OF pm PortuGu + LANGUAGE. 
With, exe Fises and inves. By John C. 
Branner, y ta ae BP aa leather. New 
York : doce ‘Holt & Go. : 


Dr. - Bratinér’s PU fugudde grammar is 
wholly elementary, and so ‘is just the thing 
for Bngi{sh- Sséaking ’ studénts who wish to 
get a practical knowledge of the Portuguese 
language. As the author says, it is remark- 
able that ‘Portuguese has 4 not been cultivated 
more by English and ‘Amériéan scholars. It 
is generally regarded as the most Latin of all 
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the Latin tongues. It certainly is a 
virile one, and, to quote a Portuguese writer, 
has a “classic solemnity that distinguishes it 
from all other living languages.” In addi- 
tion, the literary, historical, and philological 
treasures of the Portuguese commend it to 
the thoughtful attention of scholars the 
world over, while the increasing importance 
of Portuguese-speaking nations entitles it to 
respectful consideration and study for com- 
mercial, political, and diplomatic reasons. 
Portuguese, for instance, is the national lan- 
guage of Brazil, where it is spoken as cor- 
rectly by educated Brazilians as by educated 
Portuguese, and the development of profit- 
able trade relations between Brazil and the 
United States would be immensely helped by 
the study of Portuguese in this country. 
Up to the present time there has been no 
satisfactory Portuguese grammar for Ameri- 
can students, but now Dr. Branner has effi- 
ciently supplied this need, and it is to be 
hoped that the study of the Portuguese lan- 
guage will become more general. 
W. H. H. 


—___—_o — 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ For the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of ‘the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 





Mouiére’s Birtupay. Edwina Stanton Babcock, 
Atlantic (38c.) for January. 

Tue TRAINING OF THE JOURNALIST. 
Horwill. Atlantic (38c.) for January. 

Tue Drama AND THE Pray. Arthur Colton. 
American Review (38c.) for January. 

Aviation Fiction anp Fievtpine’s “ Voyace To 
Lisson.” W. D. Howells. Editor’s Easy Chair, in 
Harper's Magazine (38c.) for January. 

Tue CRAFTSMANSHIP oF Writinc. The question 
‘of Style. Frederic Taber Cooper. Bookman ( 2c. ) 
for January. 

Tue Suort Story Famine. George Jean Nathan. 
Bookman ( 2c.) for January. 


Herbert W. 


North 


Totstoy at Sixty. Nadine Helbig. Bookman 
({2c.) for January. 
Witiram James as PuiLosopner. Arthur O. 


Lovejoy. International Journal of Ethics (68c¢.) for 
January. 

Gorerne’s Inrivence on Cartyte.—I. F. Me- 
‘lian Stawell. International Journal of Ethics ( 68c.) 


@or January. 


Variep Views oF Totstoy. With portraits. 
American Review of Reviews ( 2c.) for January. 

A Dickens Party For CHILDREN. [IIlustrated. 
Strand (18c.) for January. 

A Macazine Jovurnauist. (Lincoln Steffens ). 
With portrait. Metropolitan (18c.) for January. 

A Vistr to Toxrstoy. Jane Addams. McClure’s 
for January. 

Tue NEWSPAPER AND THE THEATRE. With por- 
trait. William Winter. Pacific Monthiy (18c.) for 
January. 

Tue PLAYTIME OF THE AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT. 
Illustrated. William Mailly. Twentieth Century Maga- 
zine (28 c.) for January. 

Totstoy: Prornet, ILLUMINATOR, AND SEER. 
B. O. Flower. Twentieth Century Magazine ( 28 c. ) 


* for January. 


To.stoy. Ivan Narodny. Craftsman for January. 
Tue Way My Lire Passes. Illustrated. Her 
Majesty, Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania ( “ Carmen 
Sylva”). New Idea Woman's Magazine for January. 
Tue Frienpsuirps or Jut1a Warp Howe. III.— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, -Louis Agassiz, and Eliza- 


beth Cary Agassiz. Illustrated. Florence Howe 
Hall. Housekeeper (13 c.) for January. 

Tue Frienpsuips oF Jutia Warp Howe. II.— 
Longfellow, Sumner, and Felton. Illustrated. Flor- 


ence Howe Hall. Housekeeper (13 c.) for December. 
PusLisHers AND Minor Ruicuts. Author ( Lon- 
don) (18c.) for December. 
Tue Ramsiinc Essayist. W. Harold Thomson. 
Author (London) (18c.) for December. 
Some Beauties oF AMERICAN Stanc. Philip 
Walsh. Author ( London) (18c.) for January. 
Torsto1. Harper’s Weekly (13¢. ) for December 3. 
Mark Twartn, In Memoriam. Interesting pas- 
sages from the tributes paid to the great humorist 
at the memorial meeting in Carnegie Hall, New 
York. Harper’s Weekly (13¢.) for December 17. 
Some AutHors oF Common Scuoot Books. With 
portraits of forty-three  school-book authors. 
Journal of Education (9c. ) for December 8. 
“*Twas tHe Nicut Berore Curistmas.” Some 
facts concerning a famous poem and its author, 
Clement C. Moore. With portrait. Guy Emery 
Shipler. Collier's (13 c.) for December 10. 
Count To.stoy. Outlook (8c.) for December 3. 
Count To.stoy anp THE RvusstIaN GOVERNMENT. 
George Kennan. Outlook (8c. ) for December 3. 
Mark Twain as A_ Reporter. With portrait. 
Frank Marshall White. Outlook (18c.) for January 
( December 24). 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





Dr. Henry van Dyke has resigned as 
Murray professor of English literature in 
Princeton University, and also as minister of 
the Brick Presbyterian church, New York. 
This will give him more time for literary 
work. 
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Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
observed his eighty-seventh birthday anni- 
versary December 22, at his home in Cam- 
bridge. 


Mrs. Stewart Edward White, who has ac- 
‘companied her husband into the wilds of the 
Sierra mountains, where, it is said, no other 
white woman has ever been, has sailed with 
hhim for explorations in equatorial Africa. 


Edgar W. Howe, author of “The Story 
of a Country Town,” and other books, who 
founded the Atchison Globe thirty-three 
years ago, has retired from the paper, and 
says he will devote his time to publishing 
Smith’s Quarterly at Atchison, doing all the 
writing and all the mechanical work himself. 


It is understood that Tolstoy continued 
his diary up to almost the last day of his life, 
and that the manuscript was intrusted to the 
friend who accompanied him in his flight 
away from his home and his family. It is 
not yet known whether or when the diary 
will be published. 


A biography of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is 
in preparation by her daughters, Mrs. Laura 
F. Richards and Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott. 
‘The authors request the loan of letters and 
characteristic notes that may be useful for 
the purposes of the biography. Communica- 
tions may be addressed to Mrs. Laura F. 
Richards, Gardiner, Me. All material sent 
will be promptly copied and returned to the 
owners. The authors will also be grateful 
for any personal anecdotes or reminiscences 
of Mrs. Howe. 


It is announced that Clement Shorter has 
been for some years engaged upon a life of 
George Borrow. 


Walter Jerrold’s biographical record of his 
grandfather, Douglas Jerrold, soon to be 
published by the Macmillans, will be divided 
into two parts. The first part will contain 
“The Founding of Punch,” “ Douglas Jer- 
rold and His Punch Confréres,” “ Douglas 
Jerrold and the Politics of Punch,” “ Gen- 
eral Contributions ” (two chapters ), “ Mrs. 
Caudle,” and the other serials. In the sec- 
ond part will be gathered reprints of some 
of Jerrold’s more notable contributions. 


H. C. Merwin has completed the life of 
Bret Harte, on which he has been working 
for eight years, and it will be published in 
the spring. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. announce “A Diplo- 
matist’s Wife in’ Many Lands,” a_ two- 
volume autobiographical work by Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser. 


An authentic biography of Thomas Love 
Peacock is now in preparation by his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Charles Clarke, who would 
regard it a favor if any persons possessing 
unpublished letters by Peacock would com- 
municate with her at No. 63 Kensington 
Mansions, Earl’s Court, London, W. 

The sales of Florence Barclay’s “ The 
Rosary,” unquestionably the most. popular 
book of I910, have amounted to 250,000 
copies. 

The Anti-Saloon League of Maryland 
offers $1,000 in four prizes of $500, $250, 
$150, and $100, respectively, for the best 
essay on: “What it costs the people of Bal- 
timore (1) morally, (2) physically, (3) 
mentally, (4) financially, and (5) indus- 
trially to secure the million dollars a year 
which the city now receives from the liquor 
traffic under the high license law.” This 
contest is open to any person anywhere, ex- 
cept salaried employees .of the Maryland 
League. Essays must be in the hands of 
Rev. J. F. Heisse, D. D., 802 American 
building, Baltimore, Md., not later than 
April 1, and must not exceed 5,000 words in 
length. For the benefit of non-residents, the 
league has compiled a sheet of information 
about the liquor traffic in Baltimore, which 
will be furnished on application to William 
H. Anderson, 802 American building, Balti- 
more. 


N. W. Harris, a Chicago banker, has es- 
tablished an annual prize fund of $500, to be 
awarded for essays on political science. The 
subject for 191o-’11 is: “ The Prevalence of 
Crime in the United States; Its Extent, 
Compared with That in the Leading Euro- 
pean States ; Its Causes and Best Means of 
Remedy.” The competition is confined to 
universities and colleges in Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa. 
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For his second annual literary competition, 
Andrew Melrose, the London publisher, is 
offering a prize of 250 guineas to be awarded 
for the best novel submitted to the judges, 
who are to be A. C. Benson and A. E. W. 
Mason. 


The Dramatist is a quarterly journal of 


dramatic technology published at Easton, 
Penn. 
The American Club Woman is a new 


monthly magazine, to be published in New 
York. It is to be devoted to the interests 
of “all women,” or, specifically, 
women of affairs, club women, home women, 
women of wealth, and women in industry. 
The editor is Eva MacDonald Valesh. 
Robert J. Collier, proprietor of Collier’s, 
and Condé Nast, publisher of Vogue, and 
one of the publishers of House and Garden 
H ouse- 


more 


and Travel, have purchased the 
keeper, of Minneapolis. Beginning with the 
March issue, it will be published from New 
York by the new owners, under the firm 
name of Collier & Nast, and will conform to 
the editorial and advertising policies of Col- 
lier’s. 

The headquarters of the House Beautiful 
Magazine have beeh removed from Chicago 
to New York. The new offices will be lo- 
cated at 315 Fourth avenue. 

The good will of the Circle has been sold 
to the Metropolitan Magazine, and un- 
expired subscriptions will be filled by the 
Metropolitan, beginning with the January 
number. 

Among the literary anniversaries of I9QII 
will be those of the publication of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, the initial 
“ Catiline,” and 

Tempest” at 


production of Ben Jonson's 
the presentation of “The 
Whitehall, in 1611 ; in 1711, the appearance 
of Pope’s “Essay on Criticism” and the 
Spectator, and the birth of Hume ; and in 
1811, the birth of Thackeray, July 18, of 
John Bright, November 16, and of Wendell 
Phillips, November 29. 

The Man’s Book, after several changes of 
and finally been discon- 


name style, has 


tinued. 


- ing Influence ; 


The Electrical Age, an old established 
trade paper, has ceased publication. 

The Strand Magazine is published by 
George Newnes, Ltd., London, but American 
contributors may send manuscripts, draw- 
ings, and photographs addressed Editor, 
Strand Magazine, 83-85 Duane street, New 
York city. All manuscripts should be type- 
written, and should bear the owner’s name 
and address. 

Collier’s 
articles on “ The American Newspaper,” the 
subjects and the dates of publication to be 
January 21, The Power of the 
Press; February 4, The Dim Beginnings ; 
February 18, The Fourth Current ; March 4, 
The Spread and Decline of Yellow Journal- 
ism ; March 18, What Is News ?; April 1, 
The Editor and the News ; April 22, The Re- 
porter and the News ; May 6, “ All the news 
that’s fit to print”; May 20, The Advertis- 
June 3, The Unhealthy Alli- 
ance ; June 17, “ Our Kind of People” ; July 
1, The Foe from Within ; July 8, The New 
and July 22, The Voice of a Genera- 


Weekly announces a series of 


as follows: 


Era ; 
tion. 

The January Bookman continues Frederic 
Taber Cooper’s articles on “ The Craftsman- 
ship of Writing,” taking up this time ‘ The 
Question of Style”’ and covering such 
points as “ The Method of Imitation,” “ The 
Safe Form in Vocabulary,” and “ The Prac- 
tice of Translating.” 

Henry Guy Carleton died at Hot Springs, 
Ark., December 10, aged sixty-four. 

Charles J. Bellamy died at Springfield, 
Mass., December 12, aged fifty-eight. 

Frank Lee Benedict died in Philadelphia 
December 14, aged seventy-six. 

Melville De Lancey Landon (“Eli Per- 
kins” ) died at Yonkers, N. Y., December 
16, aged seventy-one. 

Paul Eve Stevenson died in New York De- 
cember 19, aged forty-two. 

Adams Sherman Hill died in 
3oston December 25, aged seventy-seven. 


Professor 


Benn Pitman died in Cincinnati December 
28, aged eighty-eight. 








